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Reader’s Guide 


This chapter examines the unique security dilemma facing developing countries. It begins with an 
®xplanation of the security threats facing states with weak institutional and coercive capacity and lack 
=f national cohesion—what are called weak states—before going on to look at the kinds of security 
Strategies that weak-state elites typically adopt to try and manage their predicament. Referred to 
@ an ‘insecurity dilemma’, and in contrast to the security dilemma facing strong, developed states, 
Be problem faced by weak states is a security environment in which the primary threats to security 
Griginate from internal rather than external sources. The chapter goes on to examine a number of 
H2mpeting theoretical explanations for how the weak state predicament arose and why it persists. 
concludes with a brief discussion of international attempts to build security in weak states, and the 
term prospects of transforming weak states into strong states 


Introduction 


my measure of security, the disparity between the 
y, developed countries of the global North and 
the rest of the world could not be greater. Citizens of 
the small group of highly developed nations face no 
real threat of major war and enjoy abundant food sup- 
plies, economic prosperity, comparatively low levels 
of crime, and enduring political and social stability. 
Even the threat of terrorism is extremely minor com- 
pared to the everyday risks of accident or disease. 

By contrast, the majority of people living in devel- 
oping countries face profound security challenges, 
including perennial threats of intra-state war and 
communal violence, poverty and famine, weapons 
proliferation and crime, political instability, social 
breakdown, economic failure, and, at its most ex- 
treme, complete state collapse. At the most basic 
level of physical security, between twenty million 
and thirty million people have lost their lives in more 
than 100 intra-state wars in developing regions since 
1945, Around 90 per cent of the victims were civilians, 
and tens of millions of people were displaced by the 
fighting, many of whom have remained refugees for 
decades after. There are between twenty and forty 
intra-state wars ongoing in any given year, all of them 
in developing countries. In a great many more devel- 
oping nations serious internal political violence, such 
as military coups or rebellions, ethnic or religious vio- 
lence, campaigns of terrorism or riots and disorder, is 
a constant threat. 


Inaddition, halfa million people are killed every year 
by light weapons, frequently during criminal violence 
and almost all in developing countries. Added to these 
military threats, an estimated 40,000 people die every 
day from hunger and tens of millions of others die an- 
nually from diseases such as influenza, HIV/AIDS, 
diarrhoea, and tuberculosis. Tens of millions more 
suffer from chronic poverty, lack of employment op- 
portunities, inadequate health, and environmental 
ruin. There is, in other words, a profound disjuncture 
between the kinds of security enjoyed by the small 
group of developed nations and the kind of security 
environment inhabited by the majority of the world’s 
population. From a global perspective, insecurity is 
actually more the norm than security. 


This situation provides us with important reasons 
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major political violence since 1945 continue to take 
place in the developing world, and why most of them 
originate from internal rather than external sources. 
Conceptually, there is an urgent need to find appro- 
priate theories and concepts that can accommodate 
the unique character of the security situation in these 
countries, not least to facilitate more appropriate and 
more effective international security policies. From a 
normative perspective, there are clear humanitarian 
imperatives to try and deal with the immense suffer- 
ing caused by the lack of basic security in the world’s 
‘zones of instability’. Finally, enlightened self-interest 
dictates that we make a real effort to resolve the funda- 
mental inequality in security between the developed 
and developing worlds. Globalization means that in- 
security in any part of the world cannot be contained 
within increasingly porous national borders; security 
is, to a large extent, interdependent. In many ways, 
terrorism, gun crime, illegal migration, the drugs 
trade, and environmental damage are all spillover ef- 
fects of persistent insecurity in the developing world. 
In this chapter we shall try to make sense of the 
profound security challenges facing developing coun- 
tries and the unique security dilemma they find them- 
selves trapped in. We shall examine the nature of the 
main security threats facing developing nations, the 
key security strategies that they have adopted to deal 
with these threats, and the domestic and international 
causes of their security predicament. The argument 
we wish to advance in this chapter is that, unlike the 
developed nations of the global North, the primary 
security threats facing weak states are potentially cat- 
astrophic and originate primarily, although not exclu- 
sively, from internal, domestic sources. They include, 
among others, the threat of violent transfers of power, 
insurgency, secession, rebellion, genocide, warlord- 
ism, and, ultimately, state collapse and anarchy. 
Moreover, these internal threats are rooted in the 
fundamental conditions of statehood and governance, 


thereby creating an enduring ‘insecurity dilemma’ (Job 
1992) for ruling elites: the more elites try to establish 
effective state rule, the more they provoke challenges 
to their authority from powerful groups in society. In 
this context, regime security—the condition where 
governing elites are secure from violent challenges 
to their rule—becomes indistinguishable from state 
security—the condition where the institutions. proc- 
esses, and structures of the state 
functioning effecti 
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pted conception 
a (in which military 
ts originate primarily from other unitary states in 
an anarchic international system), it is not surprising 
at the weak state insecurity dilemma has received 
€ attention in the orthodox security studies litera- 
ture. By focusing on a limited number of states (the 
great powers and developed countries), a limited set 
of military threats (Soviet expansionism, foreign inva- 
sion, nuclear proliferation, rogue states, international 
terrorism), a limited array of security strategies (na- 
tional defence, deterrence, arms control, alliances), 
and employing a restricted conception of security 
(externally directed ‘national security’), the security 
challenges facing the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion have been largely sidelined in academic studies. 
Widening and deepening our understanding of secur- 
ity therefore necessitates a new set of diagnostic tools 
that allow us to get to grips more fully with the secur- 
ity challenges facing the vast majority of the world’s 
people and the unique kind of states they inhabit. 


KEY POINTS 


There is a profound disjuncture between the security 
challenges facing developed and developing countries. 
There are important empirical, conceptual, normative, 


and self-interested reasons to attend to the security of 
developing regions. 


Weak states face a unique set of security challenges that 
originate primarily from internal sources. 


Orthodox approaches to national security are severely 
limited in what they can tell us about the conditions of 
security in weak states. 


The weak-state insecurity dilemma 


The unique insecurity dilemma facing weak states is 
largely a function of the structural conditions of their 
existence. Weak states lack the most fundamental of 
state attributes—namely, effective institutions, amon- 
opoly on the instruments of violence, and consensus 
on the idea of the state. Consequently, as incomplete 
or “quasi-states’ (Jackson 1990), they face numerous 
challenges to their authority from powerful domestic 


the first place, we need to e 
tural characteristics of weak states and the na 
the internal security threats they face. 


Weak states 


Assessing state strength can be a difficult and con- 
troversial exercise; scholars tend to apply different 
measures. Thomas (1987) associates state strength/ 
weakness with institutional capacity and distinguishes 
between two forms of state power: despotic power 
and infrastructural power. Despotic power refers to 
the state’s coercive abilities and the exercise of force 
to impose its rule on civilians. By contrast, infrastruc- 
tural power refers to the effectiveness and legitimacy 
of the state’s institutions and its ability to rule through 
consensus. States may be ‘weak’ or deficient in one or 
both of these capacities, but, as a general rule, strong 
states have less need to exercise coercive power be- 
cause their infrastructural power makes it unneces- 
sary. Paradoxically, the more a weak state exercises 
coercive power, the more it reinforces its ‘weakness’ 
and corresponding lack of infrastructural power. 

In contrast, Buzan (1991a) argues that states consist 
of three primary components: a physical base, institu- 
tional capacity, and the ‘idea of the state’. For Buzan, 
state strength/weakness rests primarily in the less 
tangible realm of the ‘idea of the state’ and the extent 
to which society forms a consensus on, and identifies 
with, the state. Weak states, therefore, ‘either do not 
have, or have failed to create, a domestic political and 
social consensus of sufficient strength to eliminate 
the large-scale use of force as a major and continuing 
element in the domestic political life of the nation’ 
(Buzan 1983: 67). 

Migdal (1988) provides a counterpoint to both these 
formulations. He defines state strength in terms of 
state capacity, or ‘the ability of state leaders to use the 
agencies of the state to get people in the state to do 
what they want them to do’ (Migdal 1988: xvii). But 
then he reverses attention to how society and groups 
within it tolerate, permit, or resist the development 
of the state. He argues that most developing societies 
end up ina state/society standoff where the state con- 
fronts powerful social forces with substantial coercive 
force, which in turn provokes violent resistance—as 
occurred in Libya and Syria during the uprisings in 
2011. In Migdal’s view, weak states are less the issue 
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tham strong societies. This internal balance of power 
between state and society militates against the emer- 
gence of prototypical Western-style nation states. 

In summary, three dimensions of state strength 


appear to be important: (1) infrastructural capacity 
im terms of the ability of state institutions to perform 
essential tasks and enact policy; (2) coercive capacity 
in terms of the state’s ability and willingness to em- 
ploy force against challenges to its authority; and (3) 
national identity and social cohesion in terms of the 
degree to which the population identifies with the na- 
tion state and accepts its legitimate role in their lives. 
Empirically, it can be seen that most developing na- 
tions are weak or deficient on most if not all of these 
dimensions. Or, they have overdeveloped coercive 
capacities but lack infrastructural capacity and social 
consensus. Asa consequence of these fundamental defi- 
ciencies, weak states typically display all or many of the 
following characteristics: institutional weakness and 
an inability to enact national policy or perform basic 
state functions such as tax collection and providing law 
and order; political instability, as evidenced by coups, 
plots, rebellions, protests and frequent violent changes 
of government; the centralization of political power 
in a single individual or small elite who command the 
machinery of government to run the state in their own 
interest; unconsolidated or non-existent democracies; 


ongoing economic crisis and structural weakness; ex- 
ternal vulnerability to international actors and forces; 
intense societal divisions along class, religious, regional, 
urban-rural, and/or ethnic lines; lack of a cohesive or 
strong sense of national identity; and an ongoing crisis 
of legitimacy for both the government of the day and 
the institutions of state in general, often expressed in 
widespread protests, boycotts, strikes, and disorder. 
‘The most important characteristic of weak states is 
their frequent inability to establish and maintain a mon- 
opoly on the instruments of violence. Even in states 
with well-developed coercive power, civilian govern- 
ments do not always retain the absolute loyalty of the 
armed forces and face a constant threat of military in- 
tervention. For most weak states, however, the armed 
rces are ill equipped, poorly managed, and prone to 
factional divisions. At the same time, a range of social 


actors—tival politicians with their own private armies, 
warlords, criminal gangs, locally organized militias, 
armed and organized ethnic or religious groups, and 
te security companies or mercenaries—are pow- 
ough to resist the state’s attempt to enforce 


ce. In sucha situation, even the most minimal 


requirement of statehood—the monopoly on the in- 
struments of violence—is largely out of reach. 

At the other end of the scale, and in complete con- 
trast, it is suggested that strong states have the willing- 
ness and ability to ‘maintain social control, ensure 
societal compliance with official laws, act decisively, 
make effective policies, preserve stability and cohe- 
sion, encourage societal participation in state institu- 
tions, provide basic services, manage and control the 
national economy, and retain legitimacy’ (Dauvergne 
1998: 2). Strong states also possess high levels of socio- 
political cohesion that is directly correlated with con- 
solidated participatory democracies, strong national 
identities, and productive and highly developed econ- 
omies—although these are not immune to crisis and 
social protest. Most importantly, strong states exist as 
a ‘hegemonic idea’, accepted and naturalized in the 
minds of ordinary citizens such that they ‘consider the 
state as natural as the landscape around them; they 
cannot imagine their lives without it’ (Migdal 1998: 12). 

Crucially, the notion of weak and strong states is 
not a binary measure but rather a continuum along 
which states in the real world fall. Moreover, it is a dy- 
namic condition. States can move back and forth along 
the continuum over time given sufficient changes to 
key factors: weak states can become strong by build- 
ing a strong sense of national identity, for example; 
and strong states could potentially weaken through 
increased social conflict brought on by immigration 
or austerity measures, for example. Most states in 
developing regions fall towards the weak end of the 
state-strength continuum. 


KEY POINTS 


The key dimensions of state strength/weakness are 
infrastructural capacity, coercive capacity, and national 
identity and social cohesion. 

Weak states are typically characterized by institutional 
weakness, political instability, centralization of power, 


unconsolidated democracy, economic crisis, external 


vulnerability, social divisions, lack of national identity, and 


an ongoing crisis of legitimacy. 

The most important characteristic of weak states is their 
lack of a monopoly on the instruments of violence. 

State strength or weakness is a dynamic continuum 
along which states can move; it is possible for weak 
states to become strong states and vice versa. 


Threats to weak states 


Because of their debilitating structural characteristics, 
weak states face a number of internal and external se- 
curity challenges. Internally, weak states face the con- 
tinual threat of violent intervention in politics by the 
armed forces. Such interventions can take the form 
of coup d’état, mutiny, rebellion, or revolt over pay 
and conditions. There have been literally hundreds of 
coup attempts in Latin America, Asia-Pacific, and the 
Middle East, and nearly two-thirds of Africa’s states 
have experienced military rule since independence. 
Military rulers still govern numerous developing 
countries. 

Weak states also face serious threats from strong- 
men, individuals, or groups who exercise a degree of 
coercive and/or infrastructural power in their own 
right and who challenge the authority of the state. 
They may be semi-legitimate actors such as politi- 
cians or traditional and religious leaders who nonethe- 
less command large followings and private access to 
weaponry. Alternatively, they may be criminal gangs 
or warlords—charismatic individuals who command 
private armies and enforce a kind of absolutist rule in 
areas under their control, primarily for the purposes of 
pursuing illegal commerce. Examples of such strong- 
men include the drug cartels in Colombia, Myanmar, 
and Afghanistan, and some of the rebel leaders in Af- 
tica during the 1990s, such as Charles Taylor, Foday 
Sankoh, and Jonas Savimbi. If the state fails to accom- 
modate or placate such groups, they may launch a vio- 
lent challenge to the regime. 

In other cases, weak states face challenges from vari- 
ous social groups such as protestors, ethnic groups, reli- 
gious movements, ideological factions, or local militias 
who organize for self-defence. Owing in large part to 
pre-existing divisions, the inability ofthe state to provide 
adequate welfare, and the tendency to employ exces- 
sive coercion, a great many ethnic groups in weak states 
have organized politically and militarily to protect their 
interests. Gurr’s Minorities at Risk project (2000) found 
more than ninety ethnic minorities were either actively 
engaged in violent conflict with the state or at medium- 
to-serious risk of significant political violence. Similarly, 
m a number of Middle Eastern and Asian countries, 
such as Algeria, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, and 
Thailand, religious groups have launched violent chal- 
lenges to the state. Ideologically driven groups also 
Sontinue to threaten weak states, from the Maoist in- 
Surgency in Nepal to the Zapatistas in Chiapas, Mexico. 


esime Security 


It is a sad fact that virtually all armed gr 


states—state armies, warlord factions. an 


and religious militias—employ large numbers 
soldiers (for more on child soldiers see Ct 
Into this mix, the so-called Arab Spring which began im 
early 2011 has seen broad-based democracy movem 
challenging, sometimes violently, established rule 
countries across the Middle East and elsewhere. 

A final internal threat can come from the steady 
erosion of state institutions and processes. Increasing 
lawlessness and the eventual collapse of governmental in- 
stitutions can create a power vacuum in which the ruling 
elite simply becomes one of several factions struggling 
to fill the void and claim the formal mantle of statehood. 
At various times during the conflicts in Liberia and So- 
malia, for example, several different factions claimed to 
be the legitimate government at the same time, despite 
lacking the necessary control of territory or governing 
institutions required for formal recognition. In the final 
analysis, any of these threats— military intervention in 
politics, warlords and strongmen, ethnic demands for se- 
cession, protest movements, or state collapse—may lead 
to sustained bouts of all-out intra-state war. 

Because of theirinternal fragility, weak states also face 
a variety of external threats. Lacking the infrastructural 
or coercive capacity to resist outside interference, weak 
states are vulnerable to penetration and intervention by 
other states and groups. Powerful states may directly 
invade or may sponsor a coup or rebellion in order to 
overthrow a regime, such as the American invasions of 
Grenada, Panama, Afghanistan, and Iraq, NATO's sup- 
port for the Libyan rebels in 2011, and French interven- 
tion in numerous African states over several decades. 
Alternatively, the provision of significant quantities of 
arms and military assistance to rebel movements, such 
as American support to UNITA in Angola and Soviet 
support for the Vietcong in Vietnam, can pose a serious 
threat to the ruling elite. Often, support for rebel fac- 
tions or coup plotters can come from sources closer to 
home, such as rival neighbouring states. A great many 
regional rivals—such as India-Pakistan, Uganda—Sudan 
Somalia—Ethiopia, Iran—Iraq—have threatened ead 
other in this manner. In addition, very small weak states 
can be threatened by the tiniest of external groups 
cenary coups and invasions have been launched ag 
the Seychelles, the Maldives, the Comoros, and Guimea- 
Bissau, sometimes by no more than a few dozen mem 
In most cases, the coups were thwarted 
assistance from powerful allies such as Fr 
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@nelated external threat comes from the spillover or 
Gumitagson of conflict and disorder from neighbouring 
a king the necessary infrastructural capac- 
ol their borders effectively, weak states can 
u do little to prevent the massive influx of refugees, 
rebels, arms smuggling, oractual fighting. Major 
al shocks like this can seriously threaten the sta- 
y of the weak state. The Rwandan genocide in 1994 
spilled over into Zaire, a weak and failing state; the 
shock eventually led to the overthrow of the Mobutu 
regime, invasion by several neighbouring states and 
large-scale factional fighting (see Case Study 12.1). 
Related to this, weak states are threatened by the 
uncontrollable spread of small arms and light weap- 
ons. In the hands of warlords, criminals, and private 
militias, these weapons pose a real challenge to the au- 
thority of the state and can intensify existing conflicts 
and seriously undermine peace efforts. Light, port- 
able, durable, and easy-to-use (even by children) small 
and light weapons are easily obtained through legal 
and illegal channels, and, once in use, have a tendency 
to spread throughout the region. An estimated $5 bil- 
lion worth of light weapons are traded illegally every 
year to the world’s conflict zones, killing an estimated 
half a million people per year in criminal activity and 
civil violence. 
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Internally, weak states are threatened by military fac- 
tions, rival ‘strongmen’ such as warlords or criminals, 
rebellions from minorities, institutional collapse, protest 
and disorder and ultimately, intra-state war. 


Externally, weak states are threatened by interference 
from powerful international actors, contagion and spill- 
over from neighbouring states and the small arms trade. 


The weak-state ‘insecurity dilemma’ 


The combination of state weakness and internal threats 
creates a security challenge unique to weak states. It is 
distinctive because it arises from meeting internal threats 
othe regime in power, rather than external threats to the 
existence of the nation state. The inability of the state to 
ide peace and order creates a contentious environ- 
where each component of society—including the 

€ or regime—competes to preserve and pro- 

own well-being. This creates a domestic situation 


similar to the neorealist conception of structural ana 
chy where groups create insecurity in the rest of the 
system when they try to improve their own security 
To distinguish this internally oriented condition from 
the classical security dilemma, it is helpful to think of it as 
an insecurity dilemma. This condition of insecurity is 
self perpetuating because every effort by the regime to 
secure its own security through force provokes greater 
resistance and further undermines the institutional basis 
of the state and the security of the society as a whole. 

In a sense, the weak-state insecurity dilemma is 
caused by an initial and profound lack of ‘stateness’, in 
particular, the inability to establish a monopoly on the 
instruments of violence. This failure can be both norma- 
tive—in the sense that the state has failed to convince 
the population that armed resistance is wrong or coun- 
terproductive—and practical—in that the state cannot 
physically disarm and control all its rivals. Either way, 
the lack ofa political and institutional centre with a mo- 
nopoly of force creates an insecurity spiral—a semi-per- 
manent situation of “emergent anarchy —where armed 
groups are forced to engage in self-help strategies. 

Thus, within the weak-state context, where ruling 
elites use the machinery of government primarily to 
secure the continuation of their rule, the concept of 
national security—the security of a whole socio-po- 
litical entity, a nation state with its own way of life 
and independent self-government—is wholly inap- 
plicable. In practice, the idea of state security—the 
integrity and functioning of the institutions and idea 
of the state—and regime security—the security of the 
ruling elite from violent challenge—become indistin- 
guishable. Because of the fusion of state and govern- 
ment, when a particular regime is overthrown, as the 
Syad Barre regime was overthrown in Somalia in 1991, 
the entire apparatus of the state collapses too. In this 
sense, weak-state security is regime security. 
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+ The weak-state insecurity dilemma is primarily an 
internal condition based on the contradiction between 
societal and state power. 


It is engendered by a lack of ‘stateness’, most important- 
ly, the failure to establish a monopoly on the instruments 
of violence. 


The weak-state insecurity dilemma transforms national 
or state security into regime security. 
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Security strategies in weak states 


The structural characteristics of weak states and the 
unique insecurity dilemma in which they are trapped 
severely constrain the range of policy options open to 
ruling elites. Essentially, the conditions of governance 
create a semi-permanent condition of ‘crisis politics’ 
or ‘the politics of survival’ (Migdal 1988) in which 
short-term strategies of regime security substitute for 
long-term state-building policies. 


Elite security strategies 


Weak state elites typically employ a mix of internal 
and external strategies aimed at regime survival. 
Internally, elites employ a mix of carrot-and-stick 
approaches to challengers. First, lacking both in- 
frastructural capacity and wider social legitimacy, 
weak-state elites are often forced to rely on coercive 
power and state intimidation to secure continued 
tule. This entails creating or expanding the security 
forces, spending large sums of the national income 
on military supplies, and using violence and intimi- 
dation against real and perceived opponents of the 
regime. This is perhaps the most common survival 
strategy of weak-state elites, and it is reflected in the 
appalling human rights record seen in a great many 
developing countries. Typically, regimes try to sup- 
press opposition or protest through the widespread 
use of torture and imprisonment, assassination and 
extra-judicial killings, disappearances, the violent 
suppression of political expression, forced removals, 
destruction of food supplies, and, in extreme cases, 
genocide, mass rape, and ethnic cleansing—as seen 
in Libya, Syria, Bahrain, and elsewhere during the 
Arab Spring. 

A key dilemma for elites is that the instruments of 
coercion—the armed forces—can themselves develop 
into a threat against the regime. For this reason, elites 
sometimes deliberately weaken the armed forces 
by creating divisions, establishing elite units such as 
presidential guards, and fomenting rivalry between 
different services. Such divide-and-rule strategies are 
also used against other potential sources of opposi- 
tion, such as state bureaucracies, religious groups, 
traditional authorities, and opposition politicians. 
From this perspective, the deliberate undermining or 
hollowing-out of state institutions can be a rational 
and effective means of preventing the rise of potential 
centres of opposition to the regime. 


On the other side of the ledger, elites som 
it easier to try and create positive inducement 
porting the regime. Typically, this entails the est: 
ment of elaborate patronage systems, whereby s 
elites and various social groups are joined in complex 
networks of mutual exchange. In this way, corruption 
acts as a form of redistribution and a means of inte- 
grating the state in an informal power structure. Such 
systems may extend to strongmen in a form of elite ac- 
commodation (Reno 1998). Warlords or political lead- 
ers with private armies may be permitted control over a 
particular area, have state resources diverted their way, 
or be given exclusive control over a particular commer- 
cial activity, for example, in exchange for an agreement 
not to try and overthrow the regime or encroach on 
its other activities. In the settlement ending the war in 
Sierra Leone, the warlord leader of the rebel Revolu- 
tionary United Front (RUF), Foday Sankoh, became 
Minister for Mines in an attempt to buy his loyalty. Eth- 
nic manipulation or ‘the politics of identity’ is another 
typical strategy in weak states. In whatis a form of divide 
and rule borrowed from colonialism, elites will some- 
times deliberately foment inter-communal conflict as a 
means of preventing the emergence of united opposi- 
tion to the regime. At other times, it is simply a method 
of rooting a regime’s power base in what is seen to be a 
reliable source of support. Thus, elites will favour cer- 
tain groups in the allocation of state resources, oppress 
minorities viewed as hostile, create minority scapegoat 
groups during times of unrest, and appoint members of 
the elite’s own ethnic group to positions of power. Such 
strategies are frequently successful, as ethnic conscious- 
ness is usually well developed and readily exploitable in 
many developing societies. 

A final internal strategy involves the careful manip- 
ulation of democratic political processes. Because of 
their external vulnerability, a great many weak states 
have been forced by international donors—developed 
states and international financial institutions (IFIs) 
such as the IMF and World Bank—to begin the process 
of democratic reform. Alternatively, pressures stem- 
ming from widespread protest and demands for dem- 
ocratic reform—such as the movements we haye seen 
in the Arab Spring—can also force regimes to make 
concessions. A great many weak-state rulers have 
successfully managed the transition to multi-party 
democracy and retained control of the state, prima- 
rily through careful manipulation of internal oppe- 
nents and external perceptions. Typically, this inyolwed 
monopolizing and controlling the media, the co-option 
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te military companies—or PMCs, as the new world 
ders mercenaries have come to be known—allow 

fernments to pursue policies in tough corners of the 
worid with the distance and comfort of plausible deni- 
ability. The ICI] investigation uncovered the existence of 
at least 90 private military companies that have operated 
n ll0 countries worldwide. These corporate armies, often 
providing services normally carried out by a national military 
force, offer specialized skills in high-tech warfare, including 
communications and signals intelligence and aerial surveil- 
lance, as well as pilots, logistical support, battlefield planning, 
and training. They have been hired both by governments 
and multinational corporations to further their policies or 
protect their interests. 


Some African governments are little more than criminal 
syndicates—warlords such as Charles Taylor, the president 
of Liberia, or more sophisticated elites, such as the rulers 
of Angola. But to sell diamonds and timber and oil onto the 
world market requires foreign partners. 


The people doing the extracting, the bribing, the arms dealing, 
and the deal-making are South African, Belgian, American, Is- 
raeli, French, Ukrainian, Lebanese, Canadian, British, Russian, 
Malaysian, and Syrian. They are a class of entrepreneur that 
operates beyond borders, often unaccountable to sharehold- 
ers and unfettered by the regulation they would encounter 

in their own countries. They have become influential political 
Players in the countries in which they operate.’ 


van Niekerk (2002) 


of opponents, setting up fake parties to split the vote, 
gerrymandering, ballot rigging, candidate and elector 
disqualification, and manipulating the electoral rules. 
Constructing the outward appearance of democracy 
without any substantial concessions can actually func- 
tion to bolster regime security by giving it a degree 
of international legitimacy. The partial transition in 
Egypt following the ousting of President Mubarak in 
2011 is arguably an example of this process. 

In addition to these internal strategies, weak-state 
elites also look'to form alliances with powerful exter- 
nal actors as a means of bolstering regime security. An 
increasingly prevalent strategy has been to employ for- 
eign mercenaries or private military or security com- 
panies as force multipliers. There are nearly a hundred 
private military companies (PMCs) operating in 110 
states around the world (see Key Quotes 12.1). Often 
working closely with oil and mineral companies, the 
industry is thought to be worth as much as $100 billion 
per year. Weak states employ private security contrac- 
tors, because they see them as being more effective 
and reliable than many national militaries. With supe- 


rior weapons and training, these private armies have 
often proved to be decisive in securing weak-state 
survival against various internal threats, although 
this tactic failed in Libya’s civil war in 2011. In Angola 
and Sierra Leone, the notorious PMC Executive Out- 
comes turned the tide against rebel forces, recapturing 
diamond mining areas in the process. 

More formally, weak states seek out alliances with 
powerful states that can help to guarantee regime 


survival. During the Cold War, many weak states 
obtained military support from one or other of the 
superpowers in exchange for political and strategic 
assistance in the East-West confrontation, In Africa, 
at least twenty countries entered into defence agree- 
ments with France; subsequent military intervention 
by French troops was decisive in keeping several West 
African regimes in power, including Zaire/DRC (see 
Case Study 12.1), Togo and Ivory Coast. At present, the 
war on terror is providing weak states with another op- 
portunity to bolster their internal security: in exchange 
for cooperation in fighting terrorism, the United States 
provides countries like Pakistan, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, 
Indonesia, and Uzbekistan (see Case Study 12.2) with 
vital military and economic assistance. External inter- 
vention of this kind can be crucial for keeping internal 
rivals at bay and ensuring regime security. 

Finally, weak-state elites sometimes join together 
with other weak states in regional defence arrange- 
ments designed primarily to prop each other up. For 
example, under new multilateral security agreements, 
both the Economic Community of West African 
States (ECOWAS) and the Southern African Devel- 
opment Community (SADC) have since 1990 inter- 
vened a number of times in member states to overturn 
coups or secure governments from overthrow by rebel 
forces. In March 2011, Saudi Arabia sent troops to Bah- 
rain to protect the regime from an uprising. Thus, the 
creation of regional security architecture, including 
regional peacekeeping forces, can function as a strat- 
egy of mutually reinforcing regime security. 


Security outcomes 


The perennial conundrum facing weak-state elites 
lies in the contradiction between ensuring the short- 
term security of the regime and the long-term goal 
of state making. Many of the security strategies de- 
scribed are, in the long-run, self-defeating, as they 
further undermine the foundations of the state, 
provoke even more serious opposition from social 
groups, and delay genuine state consolidation. For 
most weak-state elites, however, there is no way out 
of this dilemma; if they neglect regime security in 
favour of more genuine state-building activities such 
as strengthening state institutions and forging a sense 
of national identity, they are just as likely to be over- 
thrown in a coup or toppled by a rebellion. Thus, with 
few genuine alternatives, elites have to persist with 
policies that could eventually lead to complete state 
disintegration and collapse. 


CASE STUDY 


The central African state of the Democratic Republic of Congo 
(DRC) has always been a weak state, It has suffered from 
tremendous insecurity since its founding, and ruling elites have 
employed all the classic regime security strategies to avoid 
being toppled. 


At independence in 1960, Congo was poorly prepared for full 
statehood, with irrational national boundaries, underdeveloped 
state institutions, poor infrastructure, a fragile economic base, 
and only 100 university graduates to fill the civil service. In the 
first four years of independence, the country was plunged 

into civil war, with three main factions vying for power and the 
mineral-rich Shaba province attempting to secede. Order was 
established only with the help of a large-scale United Nations 
Operation, In 1965, Mobutu Sese Seko took power in a military 
coup. 


Throughout his rule, Mobutu faced numerous threats to his 
regime: military rebellions, dissident movements, attempts at 
secession, mercenary revolts, invasions and violent disputes, and 
conflict spillover from neighbouring states. Cobalt and copper- 
rich Shaba province was invaded by mercenaries and exiled 
dissidents on four occasions. 


Following the pattern of weak-state rules, Mobutu employed 
a number of classic regime security strategies. He employed 
mercenaries to subdue the country in the first years of his 
rule, bribed opposition politicians to join the government, 
suppressed opposition movements, engaged in identity 
politics, hollowed out state institutions to prevent the rise of 


Ultimately, of course, a key outcome of these 
strategies is that the weak state, or rather th 
gime, becomes the greatest single threat to 
curity of its own people. In weak states, individual 


KEY POINTS 


Internal security strategies include repression and 
military expansion, employing mercenaries and private 
military companies, using divide-and-rule strategies, 
deliberately undermining state institutions, patronage 
politics and elite accommodation, identity politics, and 
democratic manipulation, 


External security strategies include employing private 
military companies and mercenaries, entering into exter- 
nal defence agreements with Great Powers, and joining 
in regional defence organizations 


: the Democratic Republic of Congo 


potential opponents, and split the armed forces into several 
factions to avoid coups and rebellions. Externally, he allied 
with the United States, providing a conduit for getting arms 
to Angola's UNITA rebels. In exchange, he received massive 
amounts of military and economic aid, which he then used to 
manage internal opposition. French paratroopers and Ameri- 
can logistical support helped Mobutu to defeat an invasion of 
Shaba in 1978. 


In 1996, a rebel alliance led by Laurent Kabila and backed by 
Rwanda emerged in the east of the country in the chaos 
engendered by the spillover of the 1994 Rwandan genocide, 
Within a few months, and despite employing a mercenary 
army, Mobutu's regime collapsed. The Kabila-led alliance soon 
fell apart, however, and full-scale civil war broke out in 1998, 
Rwanda and Uganda intervened on the side of different rebel 
factions, while Angola, Namibia, and Zimbabwe sent troops 

to support the Kabila government. Africa's ‘first world war’ 
raged until peace accords were signed in 2003, leading to 
elections and the withdrawal of most foreign occupying forces. 
However, Rwandan troops intervened again in 2009 and the 
war continues in early 2012 in eastern DRC, despite the pres- 
ence of a UN peacekeeping force and elections in 201], The UN 
estimates that more than five million people have lost their lives 
in the conflict. Despite a recognized central government. the 
DRC continues to exist as a semi-collapsed state, w 

warlords, ethnic militia, criminal enterprises, and 


Preneurs engaged in large-scale looting, trade monopolzation: 
and the exploitation of minerals. 


wh 


rce insecurity for both the regime itself and the 
population, 
In extreme cases, elite security strategies can lead to 
complete state collapse. 


citizens often face a much more serious threat 
from their own governments than they do from 
the governments of other states. Instead of ensur- 
ing individual and social security, the continual use 
of coercion makes the state the primary threat to 
security. Moreover, the threat is affected on several 
levels: repression and identity politics threatens 
their physical survival through the spread of violent 
conflict; and deliberately undermining state institu- 
tions and patronage politics threatens their welfare 
and livelihood. 
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CASE STUDY 1|2.2 Anatomy of a weak state: Uzbekistan 


The Central Asian country of Uzbekistan gained its independ- 
ence from the Soviet Union in 1991. From 1924 to 199] Uz- 
bekistan had been governed as an outlying colony in the Soviet 
Empire. Consequently, at independence it shared many of the 
weaknesses of other post-colonial and post-Soviet states, such 
as an externally oriented, dependent economy, weak national 
institutions, overdeveloped coercive capabilities, a legitimacy 
crisis, and a history of authoritarianism. 


President Islam Karimov, a former Communist Party boss, has 
ruled Uzbekistan since its independence from the Soviet Union 
in 1991. Throughout this period, the Karimov regime has been 
under constant threat from dissidents and anti-government 
campaigners, crime syndicates and drug traders, a small-scale 
terrorist campaign, opposition Islamic groups, and spillover 
from the conflicts in Afghanistan and Tadjikistan. 


Karimov has clung to power using a variety of regime security 
strategies, most commonly severe repression against real and 
potential opponents. Despite nominal constitutional protec 


s, the government has banned public meetings and demon- 
rations, restricted the independent media, arrested thousands 
position political and religious supporters, and used hor 
€ torture and murder to suppress dissent. Uzbekistan pres- 
2s the worst human rights record in the former Soviet 
Other internal strategies used by Karimev to maintain 
included the clever manipulation of elections and 


Explaining insecurity in weak states 


There are different theories about the causes of weal 
state or regime insecurity. Taken together, they Gam 
tell us a great deal about how conditions of insecusmy 
evolve and persist. State-making theories explore tht 
origins of the weak-state insecurity dilemma in the 
initial state-construction process. Warlord politiay 
theories explore the impact of neoliberal globalize 
tion and the end of the Cold War on the choices facing 
weak-state elites. The combination of the inherited 
structural features of statehood and the nature and 
processes of the international context explain much 
about why weak states find it so difficult to escape 
from their insecurity dilemma. 


State-making theories 


Observing weak-state insecurity, scholars like Ayoob 
(1995) have suggested that these conditions represent 
a normal stage in the long-term state-building process 


referendums, rewriting the constitution to centralize all power 
in the president, and endemic corruption among government 
officials. 


Externally, Karimov’s primary strategy was to ally the regime 
with the United States in the War on Terror. In 2002, the 

two countries signed a Declaration of Strategic Partnership. 

In return for hundreds of millions of dollars of economic and 
military support, Uzbekistan provided the USA with military 
bases from which to conduct missions in Afghanistan, coercive 
interrogation facilities for terrorist suspects in the controversial 
rendition programme, and diplomatic support for US policies in 
the United Nations. 


However, the US—Uzbek partnership came under severe strain 
following the military crackdown against anti-government dem- 
onstrators in the city of Andijan in May 2005, when hundreds 
of unarmed civilians were killed and injured. Following US criti- 
cism of the appalling human rights situation in Uzbekistan, and 
the imposition of sanctions by the European Union, Karimov 
ordered the closure of US military bases in the country. In res- 
ponse to the deterioration in relations with the USA, Karimov 
turned instead towards building closer relations with Russia, 

a strategy of some success for a number of years, Since 2008 
however, relations with the West have once again improved, 
and in early 2012, Uzbekistan maintains fragile relationships with 
Russia, its neighbours, and the West. 
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from which strong states will, in time, emerge. Taking 
a historical view, they argue that the European ex- 
perience proves that state building is a long and trau- 
matic process, taking several centuries to complete 
and involving a great deal of bloodshed. Typically, it 
entailed sustained and bloody conflict between a cen- 
tralizing state and powerful social forces before a mon- 
opoly on violence was achieved and disparate groups 
of people were welded into a single national identity. 
Significantly, representative institutions emerged only 
gradually, after a powerful central state and a cohesive 
sense of national identity had been established. 

The argument is that what has been observed in 
developing countries since the mid-twentieth century 
is a similar process of state consolidation to that ex- 
perienced by European states in past centuries, but 
with additional obstacles that were absent during 
the European experience. For example, today’s weak 
states have to cope with the ongoing effects of colonial 
rule, which includes: the imposition of alien doctrines 
and institutions of statehood; irrational territorial 
boundaries and the lack of national identity; societies 
divided along class, religious, and ethnic lines; stunted 
and dependent economies; and an entrenched culture 
of political violence. 

The contemporary state-building process is also 
constrained by a shortened time frame. Unlike Euro- 
pean states, weak states today are expected to become 
effective, fully functioning, democratic states within 
a few decades. Moreover, they are expected to do it 
without the violence, corruption, and human rights 
abuses that accompanied the European state-building 
process. Established international norms and rules, 
such as the protection of minority and human rights 
and the right of selfdetermination (which often en- 
courages ethnic rebellion), also complicates the state- 
building process. A particularly problematic norm is 
the inviolability of statehood. Once a state achieves 
independence and is admitted to the United Nations, 
its status cannot be revoked or its territory subsumed 
mto another state, no matter how unviable it proves 
to be in practice. Thus, unlike European entities such 
as Burgundy and Aragon, which could not complete 
the state-building process and were absorbed into 
lerger, more viable units, today’s weak states must 
Struggle on indefinitely. 

In short, according to this approach, we can expect 
weak states to experience a great deal more bloodshed 
and violence over an extended period until stronger, 
more representative states emerge. Until then, they 


ame Secuiriny 
will remain “quasi-states’—states possessing the nomui- 
nal features of statehood, such as international rec 
ognition, but lacking the infrastructural capacities to 
create and secure a sense of genuine national identity 
(Jackson 1990). 


KEY POINTS 


Scholars like Ayoob suggest that the conditions of insec- 
urity in weak states are an expression of the historical 
state-building process. 


The European state-building process was similarly 
bloody and long. 


Weak states face the state-building process in an envi- 
ronment constrained by the experience of colonialism, 
a shortened time frame, and problematic international 
norms. 


Warlord politics 


During the Cold War, many weak states maintained a 
semblance of stability and integration through various 
forms of elite and social accommodation. The primary 
means of accommodation was the construction of a 
patrimonial or redistributive state—a system of patron- 
age where state resources were distributed to support- 
ers through complex social and political networks. 
The redistributive state was frequently maintained by 
direct superpower assistance, loans and development 
assistance from international financial institutions, 
and periods of high-commodity prices that supplied 
its primary national income. Temporary disruptions 
to the stability of the weak-state redistributive system 
came from sudden falls in commodity prices, wider 
economic shocks (such as the oil shocks), and the sud- 
den loss of superpower support (which could be com- 
pensated for by switching to the other superpower, as 
Somalia did in the 1970s). In many cases, these shocks 
resulted in serious internal violence. 

The end of the Cold War signalled a period of pro- 
found transformation in the international system, A 
major consequence of the end of superpower conflict 
was the decline of military and economic support for 
many weak states. At the same time, international fi- 
nancial institutions began to demand changes in the 
economic and political policies of weak states—what 
are called ‘conditionalities’'—in exchange for continu- 
ing loans and assistance. In keeping with the global 


rivatization and deregulation, weak states 

‘were forced by lenders and investors to sell off and 

Gowmsize government bureaucracies. These develop- 

ments severely disrupted the redistributive state and 

ed rulers to find new ways of accommodating 
rival strongmen and restless social groups. 

Somewhat paradoxically, elite strategies have since 
involved the deliberate creation of state collapse and 
social disorder. This entails hollowing out state insti- 
tutions, fragmenting the armed forces, and creating 
parallel informal armed groups, thereby spreading 
the means of violence even further into society. The 
logic of ‘disorder as a political instrument’ is that, 
within the context of a collapsing state, elites can pur- 


sue forms of commercial activity that are not possible 
under normal circumstances, such as trading in ille- 
gal commodities, looting, protection rackets, coercive 
monopolies, and the like. Thus, exploiting the shadow 
markets engendered by neoliberal globalization, and 
in alliance with local strongmen and multinational 
companies, weak-state elites have created a new kind 
of political economy, what Reno (1998) has called 
‘warlord politics’. Crucial in this enterprise is the 
ability to employ private companies to perform state 
roles, especially the task of providing regime security. 

As an alternative political-economic system, war- 
lord politics provides elites with several advantages. It 
permits commercial activity and accumulation in the 
grey or shadow regions of the global economy, tapping 
into resources that would otherwise be unavailable to 


weak-state elites and that are desperately needed to buy _ 
protection from rivals. In this sense, warlord politics fa- 
cilitates the process of elite accommodation needed to 
keep regimes safe from violent overthrow. It also inhib- 
its the emergence of mass social movements because 
civil society finds itself trapped between a rapacious 
state and well-armed networks of strongmen pursuing 
their own illiberal agendas. 

In short, warlord politics represents an innovative 
response to rapid global change that permits the sur- 
vival of the regime under harsh new conditions. From 
this perspective, state collapse and widespread disor- 
der are not a temporary aberration in the normal func- 
tioning of the state, but a new form of regime security 
forced on weak-state elites by changes in the wider 
international system. 


The end of the Cold War and the adoption of condi- 
tionalities by IFls severely disrupted the redistributive 
state. 


Weak-state elites responded by developing new and 
innovative forms of political economy based on shadow 
and predatory commercial activities called ‘warlord 
politics: 


Warlord politics works to control internal threats from 
strongmen and mass movements. 


Conclusion: prospects for the weak state 


In this chapter we have examined the conditions of in- 
security that affect the majority of the world’s states. 
We have suggested that the insecurity dilemma fac- 
ing developing countries is both profound and unique, 
and is rooted in the fundamental structures and proc- 
esses of incomplete statehood. The conditions of 
insecurity in weak states are the result of three inter- 
related factors: the historical state-making process; 
the structures and processes of the present interna- 
tional system; and the security strategies employed by 
weak-state elites. In the context of profound internal 
hreats and constraining external conditions, national 
y becomes a matter of maintaining short-term 
security. The pursuit of regime security, how- 

itself a profoundly contradictory process; 

m policies of regime security undermine the 


more important state-building project—and the secur- 
ity of the state and society. 

From this perspective, weak-state insecurity ap- 
pears to be an inescapable condition. There have been 
very few clear-cut cases where weak states have made 
a successful transition to state consolidation and genu- 
ine national security. The fundamental security chal- 
lenge facing weak states lies in achieving greater levels 
of stateness and moving towards improved levels of 
genuine state strength. The challenge, therefore, lies 
in the willingness and ability of weak-state elites to 
substitute short-term regime security strategies for 
long-term state-building strategies. 

Should regimes choose to take the state-building 
project seriously, the process will undoubtedly be long 
and difficult, not least because a number of entrenched 


internal and external obstacles to effective state- 
hood remain, These include: the continued distort- 
ing effects of colonialism; the processes of neoliberal 
globalization and the imposition of external condi- 
tionalities; small arms proliferation; continuing exter- 
nal intervention by powerful actors; the existence of 
constraining international norms; and debilitating in- 
ternal conditions such as poverty, social division, weak 
institutions, and the like. The global war on terror 
launched in the wake of 9/11 has also had a negative 
effect on the state-building project, as the fight against 
terrorism has largely diverted international attention 
and resources from poverty eradication, democracy 
promotion, and peace-building activities. Weak-state 
elites have also been able to brand their internal en- 
emies as terrorists, and, just as during the Cold War, 
receive military support in exchange for cooperation 
in the fight against terrorism (see Case Study 12.2). 
In other words, the new war on terror has allowed 
weak-state elites to reprioritize regime security over 
state building and receive vital international support 
for their efforts, 

As during the Cold War, the problems of weak-state 
insecurity take a low priority on international agendas 
compared to the interests of the Great Powers. So far, 
solutions to the weak-state security dilemma have not 
moved far beyond the establishment of multi-party 
democracy and free markets. It is sometimes argued 
that forceful ‘regime change’ and perhaps even a lib- 
eral or benign recolonization, such as occurred in 
Germany and Japan after the Second World War, is 
the only effective long-term solution. Others stress 
the need for humanitarian intervention to protect the 
security of civilians and promote human rights. They 
argue that ‘cosmopolitan peace-keeping’ (Kaldor 1999) 
and so-called peace-building missions are required to 
transform violent domestic politics in weak states 
into long-term peace and stability. In practice, both 
approaches are based on a similar liberal perspective, 
which envisages a minimal state devoted to protecting 


& QUESTIONS 


|. In what ways are orthodox approaches to security limited in their explanation of the weak-state in 


individual and market freedoms. Th 
that, thus far, despite decades of effort, 
forced neoliberalization, through either con 
ties, regime change, or peace building, has 
in transforming a weak state into a strong st 

Given the enormous challenges facing weak stat 
and recognizing the fundamental inequities of the stat 
project itself and the failure thus far to reform illiberal 
weak states, some radical commentators have suggested 
that state building should be abandoned in favour of al- 
ternative forms of political organization based on either 
smaller units—city states or ethnic groups, for exam- 
ple—or larger units—such as regional organizations like 
the European Union. The first option, sub-state politi- 
cal organizations, seems impractical in regions that are 
awash with weapons, criminal gangs, and poverty; the 
case of Somalia, which has been without a function- 
ing central government since 1991, is informative in this 
regard. The second option, regional organization, is 
similarly not without its limitations. While it has had a 
modicum of success in the European Union, in regions 
characterized by weak states, underdevelopment, and 
instability, such as Africa or Latin America, regional proc- 
esses are severely constrained in what they can achieve. 

In the end, overcoming the internal and external 
obstacles to state building in the developing world 
will require tremendous political will and resources, 
and the elaboration of alternative and innovative 
approaches to state-building assistance. More im- 
portantly, it will require fundamental reform of inter- 
national economic and political structures, including 
the international trade in weapons. Given the present 
preoccupation with international terrorism and the 
lack of enthusiasm by the world’s developed states for 
debt relief, development, and curbs on the small arms 
trade, the short-to-medium-term future of the weak 
state looks as bleak as it ever was, although the inter- 
national movement for greater democratic participa- 
tion exemplified in the Arab Spring may offer some 
hope (for more on the arms trade see Chapter 22). 


2. What are the primary differences between weak and strong states? 


3. Outline the main internal and external security threats facing weak states. 


4. What makes the security dilemma in weak states unique? 


TE 


are the differences, if any, between national security, state security, and regime security in the weak-state 


context? 


. What domestic and international strategies do weak-state elites adopt to try to manage their security challenges? 


. What are the main internal and external obstacles to state building for weak states? 


. What impact has the end of the Cold War and the onset of globalization had on the weak-state security predica- 
ment? 


. Is abandoning the state-building project in favour of alternative forms of political organization a realistic solution ta 
the weak-state security dilemma? 


). What role should the international community play in the state-consolidation process? 


. How might the global democracy movement seen in the Arab Spring affect the process of state consolidation and 


the quest for greater security in developing countries? 
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